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H avine formed a plan for a courſe of in- 
ſtruction peculiarly adapted to the children of 


the poor, and prepared ſeveral articles of it for 


publication, I thought it incumbent upon me 
to explain my motives for an undertaking, 
vhich to ſome may appear ſuperfluous, and 
to others aſſuming, ſince the world already 
abounds with elementary books for Charity 
Schools, many of which were written by 
authors of the moſt eminent abilities, and 


higheſt reputation. 


But firſt I ſhall beg leave to ſubmit to 


the conſideration of the benevolent a few 


hints which experience and obſervation have 
ſuggeſted to my mind, concerning thoſe 
inſtitutions which afford gratuitous inſtruc + | 
tion to the children of the poor, more parti- 
cularly ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from Sunday 
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Schools and Schools of Induſtry, by the name of 


conſiſtent with ſound policy to beſtow edu- _ 
cation upon children in the loweſt claſſes of 


5 beſt writers in the laſt and preſent centuries; 


ſchools, To this I may add, that as literature 


E 
CHARITY SCHOOLS, 
The important queſtion, Whether it is 


life, has employed the pens of ſome of our 


and we may judge from the wonderful increaſe 
of ſchools ſupported by charitable contribu- 7 
tions, that it is at length e decided in : 
the affirmative. 

The objedion inf giving 75 to 
the poor, leſt it raife chem above their ſitu - 


lion, is completely obviated by making fuch 


learning as general as poſſible; for then it 


ceaſes to give pre- eminence, or to be adiſtincs 5 W | 
tion, and muſt eventually qualify all better to | 
fill their reſpective ſtations in ſociety: and 


nothing could be thought of ſo well calculated 
to diffuſe a moderate and uſeful ſhare of learn- 
ing among the lower orders of people, as theſe 


has made ſuch conſiderable advances in the 
kingdom, the poor ſeem to have a juſt. 
claim to more liberal inſtruction than 


was formerly allotted to them. But there 


ſtill 2 various n in reſpect to 
| _ 
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the manner in which they a4 to. be - 
educated, . more particularly, whether the 
mode of religious inſiruction adopted at the firſt 
eſtabliſhed Cu ARIT Y Schools, in this king- 


dom, ſhould be continued in them, and extend 


to the inſtitutions of the preſent day; or whe- - 
ther charity children in general, but parti- 

cularly thoſe trained in Sunday Schools; and Dy; 
Schools of Induſtry, ſhould not be taught upon 


a plan limited chiefly to leſſons of morality. 
It is well known that thoſe uſeful eſtabliſn- 


ments, for which the nation is originally in- 


debted to the wiſdom and piety of our anceſ- 


tors, and in which many thouſands of children 
are conſtantly training in habits. of piety, 
virtue, and decorum, have owed their chief 
ſupport, from the beginning, to annual ſub- 
ſcriptions and voluntary benefactions, col- 
lected at the preaching of charity ſermons; 
we cannot therefore wonder that ſome of the 


truſtees and managers of Charity Schools, 


from zeal for their welfare, ſhould at firſt have 57 

viewed With a jealous eye the rapid progreſs. 

of other inſtitutions for the inftruction of 
poor children, from an apprehenſion that the 


ſucceſs of the one might interfere with the 


intereſts of the other, as they mutually depend 
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on the ſame means for ſupport. But Sunday 
© Schools and Schools 'of Induſtry have already 
\ exiſted long enough to prove that theſe fears 
were ill-grounded;; for the beneficence of 
the preſent age is proportionate to its opu- 


lence, and every ſpecies of charity meets with 
ready contributors; ſo that there cannot be 


any real danger of the decay of Charity Schools, 


if they be properly conducted. Nothing can 


give Sunday Schools and Schools of Induſtry a 
- preference to them, unleſs they afford better 
inſtruction. 125 
It is much to 8 that :aftituriobs' | 
' reſpaltively calculated, by their reflective and 
united benefits, to complete the long- deſired 
end, of educating all degrees of people in the 
lower ranks of life ſuitably to their various 
ſtations and callings, ſhould ever be regarded 
in the light of rivalſhip and competition. 
» Charity Schools hold out ſuch ſuperior advan- 
tages, in ſome reſpects, as to give them a de- 
- cided pre-eminence over all the ſubſiſting 
: eſtabliſhments for gratuitous inſtruction, as 
the money collected for them is uſually ſuffi- 
cient to afford clothing to the children, as 
well as learning; and in many Charity Schools 
ths children are entirely maintained in the 
houſe, 
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houſe; and ſome of them afterwards appren- 
ticed to trades and manufactures. _- 
But Sunday Schools and Schools f Aids, | 
though the emoluments of the children are leſs, 
are of equal importance with the above in- 
ſtitutions, as they afford inſtruction to unlimit- 
ed numbers of children, who could not be 
admitted into Charity Schools, on account of 
the expenſe attending them; neither could 
ſuch multitudes be trained up as Charity Chil- 
dren are, without great injury to ſociety : for, 
however deſirable it may be to reſcue the 
lower kinds of people from that deplorable 
ſtate of ignorance in which the greateſt part 
of them were for a long time ſuffered to re- 
main, it cannot be right to train them al in a 
way which will moſt probably raiſe their ideas 
above the very loweſt occupations of life, and 
diſqualify them for thoſe. ſervile offices which 
muſt be filled by ſome of the members of the 
community, and in which they may beequal- 
1y happy with the higheſt, if they will do their. 
duty. | 
Many in cotiſcquenienss are obſerved to ariſe | 
among the higher orders of people from edu- 
cating the children of perſons whoſe opulence . 
is the fruit of their own induſtry, and who have 
A 4 2 made 


made themſelves reſpectable without the ald 
of literary acquirements, together with thoſe 


whoſe parents are of high rank and 1ndepen- 


dent fortune; but this injudicious practice we 


cannot expect to ſee aboliſhed while in the 


education of youth ſo much regard is paid to 


externals, and fo little to the regulation of the 


heart and the improvement of the under- 


ſanding. It will; however, readily be allow- 
ed, that the children of the poor ſhould not 


be educated in foch à manner us to {er them 


above the occupations of humble life, or ſo as 


to make them uncomfortable among their 


equals, and ambitious of aſſociating with per- 
Tons moving in a Higher ſphere, with whom 
they cannot poffibly vis in expenſe or appear 


Ance without manifeſt injury to themſelves. 


But there are degrees of poverty as well as 


of opulence; and if it be improper to educate 
- the children of the higher claffſes promiſ- 


cuouſly, it ſurely muſt be equally fo to place 


all the children of the poor upon the ſame 


footing, without any regard to the different 
circumſtances of their parents, or their own 


genins and capacity. It would be thought 
very cruel to ſend the child, or orphan, of a 


Fare clergyman, ora reſpectable but reduced 


tradeſman, 


bs 
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1 to be brought up among the 


offspring of thieves and vagabonds in the 


ſchools ſo happily and judiciouſly founded for 
thoſe moſt wretched of all poor children, by 
the Philanthropic Society; and it would ap- 


| pear very abſurd to ſend a boy deligned for {4 


huſbandry to the Marine Society, to be edu- 

cated-in the art of navigation. | 
Yet nothing is more common than to mix 

poor children together in Charity. Scheok, 


whole ſeparate claims to the ſuperior advan- 


tages which theſe inſtitutions hold out, are by 


no means equal, and whoſe en a 


will bear no compariſon... 
It would be juſtly deemed very liberal to 

refuſe to lads of bright parts, and uncommon _ 

activity of mind, the learning which Charity 


_ Schools afford, and conſign them to the labours - 


of the field; but is it not equally injurious, | 
both to ſociety and individuals, to condemn 
thoſe: who are invincibly dull and ſtupid to 


literary ſtudies, as irkſome to them as the 
moſt ſerve occupations are to boys of e 


parts and aſpiring tempers? 

If there be among the poor children of a 

pariſh any who have been born to good proſ- 

oe who have enjoyed in their earlieſt years 
the 


ee)) 
the comforts of affluence, and who ſtill have 
reſpeRable connections, it will be an act of 
particular kindneſs to place them in Charity 
| Schools, where they will receive ſuch an edu- 
cation as may hereafter prove a means of re- 
ſtoring them to their former ſtation. And if 
tere be others whoſe bright genius breaks 
through the thick clouds of ' ignorance and 
poverty, reaſon and humanity plead in their 
behalf, that they ſhould be indulged with ſuch 
tuition as may enable them to advance them- 
elves, by the exertion of their abilities, to a 
higher ſtation, and fill it with propriety, It 
certainly would be very unjuſtifiable to deny 
ſuch children a chance 2% e 1 we 
| UNI.” 8 
For a conſiderable jengtlv ef time it hs 
bein the uſual cuſtom to admit boys and 
girls into Charity Schools from the principle 
of lightening the burden of their parents, 
without any particular regard to their ca- 
pacity for learning. Indeed, before the eſ- 
tabliſhment of Sunday Schools, there was 
no opportunity of giving them a probationary 
trial; but the happy period is at length ar- 
rived, which , affords ſuitable inſtruction for 
poor children of all deſcriptions, for there 
| | ; 7 
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is ſcarcely an employment or condition in 
humble life to which there is not a ſchool 
adapted; the great difficulty ſeems to be, to 
form an accurate judgment of the objects 
for each particular charity, in order to N 
a proper ſelection of them. bit 
In CHARITY. Schools a . ” 
plan of: tuition holds forth advantages pro- 
per for the firſt | degree among the lower or- 
ders, who in theſe ſeminaries might be qua- 
lified for teachers in ſchools ſupported by 
charity, for apprentices to common trades, 
and for domeſtic nee in Arne . 
Ie gw. 01 e 150 
- Day W dons bymaixing1 1. 
0 1055 with learning, are particularly eligible 
for ſuch children as are afterwards to be em- 
ployed in manufactures, and other inferior 
offices in life, as well as for training een 
+ who are uſually called common ſer vants. 
And SUNDAY; Schools, while they hold 
out religious inſtruction ſuitable to all de- 
grees of poor children, 'furniſh a ſufficient 
pony of learning for ſuch as cannot be 


* Excepting in the articles of writing. and: accounts, 2 
: nale of which one could wiſh all the poor might obtain, 


though the ſabbath day is not the proper time for theſe ac- 
quirements. ; 
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ſpared on an the labours of is 
Plough, or other occupations by which they 
amm to the ſupport of families. 
 - | Sunday Schools: may alſo ſerve (as was be- 
fone hinted) as probationary ſchools to try 
the capacities of children previouſly to their 
7 admiſſion into Charity Schools. Rs” 
Could this diſtribution of learning be uni- 
ere made, I um perſuaded a very mate- 
rial objection to "Charity Schools would be 
effectually done away: for by this means 
children endowed by nature with good ca- 
pacities, would be put in the way to im- 
prove them; and others, to whom liberal 
inſtruction would be no benefit, would be 
prevented from loſing that time over books 
which they might turn to more advantage 
by employing it in manual occupations. 
It appears from the account of Charity 
| Schools given by the Society for the Propagation 
e Chriftian Knowledge, that there have been 
no leſs that 1631 of theſe ſchools eſtabliſhed. 
in Great Britain ſince the reformation ; in 
which, allowing for the deficiency occaſioned 
by ſome of them having been ſuffered to 
drop, there are al 40,000 children enn 
annv ally. 95 
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At the firſt view we are ſurpriſed at. the- 
number of ſcholars in theſe ſchools; yet, when 
we conſider the multitudes of poor. children 
there muſt neceſſarily be in ſuch a populous - - 
kingdom as this, it, will appear compara- 
tively ſmall : and it is proved to be actually 
ſo by the ſuperior numbers which already re- 
ceive inſtruction in Sunday Schools, amount- 
ing, as I have been informed, to 500,000 3: 
and even this 1s greatly ſhort of the total 


number of poor children in the nation. | 


Day Schools of Induſtry have as yet made 
but little progreſs among us; but, from the 
happy ſucceſs of an experiment at this tive 
making in one of the moſt populous pariſhes : 
in London“, we may reaſonably hope to ſee, 
in the courſe of a few years, Parochial Schools . 

of Induſtry in every pariſh of the metropolis, 
and in every town in England. | 


Till theſe Day Schools of Induſtry become 5 


* The ſchool here alluded to is one eſtabliſhed about 
a year and a half ago, in the pariſh of Mary-le-bone, 
which is conducted on ſo excellent 'a plan, that it may 
properly ſerve as à pattern for other extenſive pariſhes in 
London. For arguments in favour of Parochial Schools 
of Induſtry, I ſhall refer my reader to a Pamphlet, written 
by Mr. Thomas Simons, one of theptincipal managers of 


the above ſchool. It is.ſold by . W in St. 
Paul's Chureh- Tard. | 


a general 
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a general concern, they may be tried upon a 
ſmaller ſcale at an eaſy expenſe. I am happy 
in being able to mention one for girls in the 
| fame neighbourhood * which is renn 
conducted by a Society of Ladies. : 


In this little ſeminary the advantages of a 


Charity School and a Day School of Induſtry are 
united, for all the girls are taught to ſpin, 
knit, and work at their needles; they are 
alſo taught to read, nor is religious in- 
ſtruction omitted, and a few of them are 
maintained in the houſe, and inſtructed in 
every thing requiſite to qualify them for do- 
meſtic ſervants, The annual ſubſcriptions 
toward this ſchool are in general half a gui- 
nea the price of an Opera Ticket, as the 
benevolent foundreſs obſerved when ſhe pro- 
poſed its eſtabliſhment, Here may be fre- 
quently ſeen young ladies, accuſtomed to 
move in the firſt- circles of elegance and 
faſhion, inſpeRing the economy of this hum- 
ble ſchool ! Can a public entertainment, let. 
the muſic be ever ſo enchanting, afford ſuch 
real, heart-felt ſatisfaction, as the exerciſe of 
benevolence like this neceſſarily produces ? 
If ſchools of this kind are found to ſuc- 
ceed in the metropolis, there is a {till better 
No. a, * Road, near Portman Square. 
pe N chance 


are hung up in view, and each girl receives a 
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chance * them in the country; od I have | 
| the happineſs of knowing ſeveral which are I 


very. beneficial to their reſpective neighbour⸗- 


| hoods, by- furniſhing well-educated ſervants, 


particularly one at St, Alban's, under the pa» 
tron ge and direction of a lady eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for Zeal, activity, and judgment, 
in the exerciſe of the moſt diffuſive benevo- 
lence. This ſ hool has the additional ad- 
vantage of an excellent miſtreſs, who pays 
unremitting attention to the conduct of th 
children, and qualifies them for the various 
departments of domeſtic buſineſs, by attend- 
ing to their ſeveral diſpoſitions and capaci- 
ties—a diſtinction of more e than 
it may at firſt appear. ; 
In this ſchool 'Tables of Virtues nai View. 


ticket every night when her conduct in the 
day has been uniformly good; if any one 
has committed any of the faults enumerated 
in the Table of Vices, her ticket is with- 
held, and the offence marked in a book, + 
which is occaſionally examined by the noble 
patroneſs, whoſe conſequent diſpleaſure, ex- 
pftreſſed in a mild reprimand, is _ found 
n ſufficient Fim 5 20 a 
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If A Schools and Day Schools of Ia- 


Pe POR were univerſally eſtabliſhed, the edu- 


cation of the poor might be happily con- 


. : ducted; for then it would be no injury to 


them, upon the whole, to reduce conſider- 
| ably the number of ſcholars in Charity Schools, 
in order that the reſt might be maintained 
in the houſe, and kept apart from compa- 
nions unſuitable to thoſe intended for what 
may be called the ſuperior ſtations of humble 


life, as well as from their own parents, many 


of whom, it is ſad to ſay | are but too apt to 
defeat the endeavours of thoſe who inſtruc 
their children, by encouraging them in goſ- 


ſſipping, tale-bearing, impertinence, and in- 


_ gratitude; and very frequently by fetting 
them examples of vice and profligacy. 
- This judicious meaſure of reducing the 


x : number of ſcholars for the purpoſes above 


mentioned, has been ſucceſsfully purſued by 
the truſtees of ſome of the Charity Schools; 
and the eſtabliſhment of Parochial Day 
Schools, ſhould it become general, will ren- 
der it ſtill more practicable, becauſe the chil- 

_ dren who are excluded from the one, might 

be received 'by the other. But if Charity 

* Schools cannot be Pot entirely upon this foot- 
. 4 | | NE ing, 
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ing, they might ſurely be ſo contrived: that 
all the children ſhould, in ſucceſſion, enjoy 


the benefit of this ſecluded education for the 


laſt year or two of their being at ſchool, in 
ordef to receive that degree of religious in- 
firuttion. which Charity Schools were origi 
nally deſigned to afford. | 

In founding thefe ſchools our pious an- 
ceſtors had evidently one great object in 
view, namely, to train the riſing generation 
of poor in the principles of the Reformed 
Religion, by making them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Liturgy of the Eſtabliſhed Church. For the 


accompliſhment of this purpoſe they con- 


ceived a conſiderable portion of time would 
be requiſite. Under this idea, they thought 
proper to diſpenſe with manual labour in the 
early years of life, and, inſtead of contriving 
how to procure work for the children, they 
allotted them taſks of a literary nature only, 
that thoſe who were thus educated by the 
bounty of the public, might have full lei- 
ſure to purſue ſtudies of ſo much impor- 
tance to their own eternal happineſs, and 
the intereſts of true Chriſtianity, 7 

| B To 
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To promote flill farther their pious de- 


fign of training the children of the poor in 


the knowledge and practice of religion and 


virtue, theſe truly Chriſtian patrons requir- 
ed that charity boys and girls ſhould be 
conducted to Church on Sundays, Wedneſ- 


days, Fridays, and Holidays; and that they 


ſnould be frequently and publicly cate- 

chiſed by the miniſters of their reſpective os 
riſhes. | 

Whoever oives this RE attentive conſide- 


ration will find that it was, upon the whole, 


properly calculated to anſwer the purpoſes 
for which it was intended, and well ſuited to 
the times; and I ſubmitit to the determination 
of thoſe who are well-wiſhers to that reli- 
gion which our forefathers were ſo zealous 
to eſtabliſh and propagate, whether it would 
not be better to continue to educate a mit- 
ed number of boys and girls, with the ſame 
regard to the genuine principles of the 
Church of England, as one mean to prevent 
the ſpreading of thoſe erroneous doctrines 
which ſtrike at the very root of the Chriſ- 


tian Religion, inſtead of attempting to over- 


turn the former ſyſtem, by making oP 
Charity _— a . BY 
= Charity 
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Charity children thus educated might af. 
bei prove very inſtrumental to the 
propagation of true Chriſtianity. They 
would be eminently qualified for the office 
of ſchoolmaſters and miſtreſſes in the va- 
rious deſcriptions of Charity Schools, which 
very few of the preſent generation fill with 
propriety. They would moſt likely make 
good apprentices, and conſcientious, faithful 
ſervants : ſuch ſervants as would deſerve to 
be preferred to the higheſt places in great 
families for their exemplary conduct; in 
which ſituations they - would be able to 
continue the inſtruction of ſuch boys and 
girls from the Schools of Induſtry and Sun- 
day Schools, as ſhould be placed under them 


in the loweſt offices of domeſtic ſervices ; 
and, in caſe of matrimonial connection, they 


would be capable of teaching their own 
children; which would eventually leſſen 
the expenſe of Sunday Schools at leaſt, and, in 
a great meaſure, prove a ſubſtitute for them, 
if they ſhould unhappily fall into neglect. 
I may farther add, that were the example 
of theſe perſons in proportion to their know - 
ledge, it would operate greatly towards 
bringing about that reformation of manners 
5 e which 
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which all who wiſh well to their country 
cannot but be anxious to ſee; and the ad- | 
vantages to thoſe young perſons who had q 
been in Sunday Schools and Schools of Induſtry, f 
would be inconceivably great were the up- 

per ſervants capable and deſirous of contri- 
buting to their future improvement, inſtead 
of corrupting their minds by improper diſ- 
courſe, and leading them aſtray by bad ex- 
ample; as is now too commonly the caſe. 
It will be aſked, Is it neceſſary, in order for 
children to learn the principles of Chriſtianity, 
that they ſhould ſpend their whole time in 
literary acquirements and going to Church ? 
By no means: for the common purpoſes of | 
life a ſmall portion of time will ſuffice for 
the attainmept of all that the poor have 
occaſion to know or practiſe; and even 
thoſe who are ſeparated from the multitude , 
to receive a greater portion of learning, may 
have time to do many uſeful things beſides, 
as well as to recreate their minds by inno- 
cent amuſements, which are particularly 
requiſite for thoſe young people who have 
9 ö .. 
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For 


It is, I bio. I dos n to excite 


an emulation in Charity Boys to write a fine hand; and, 
| unleſs 
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For girls it is very eaſy to find interme- 
diate employments; ſpinningwheels, both for 
wool and flax, ſhould be conſtant appendages 
to Charity Schools, not only upon the princi- 


ple of economy, but for exerciſe, particularly 


the long running-wheel, which will be 
found very conducive to the health of thoſe 
children eſpecially who belong to the Cha- 


unleſs they are intended for, teachers in ſchools, this cer- 
tainly had better be avoided; neither ſhould any but theſe 
be encouraged to make a proficiency in figures beyond 
what may be wanted for apprentices to common trades, 
The generality of charity boys may be more advantage- 
ouſly occupied in helping to teach the younger ones, and 


in committing different things to memory; and I cannot ſee 


why they might not be taught to mend their own ſhoes 
and ſtockings. Many a brave man, both in the army and 
navy, is obliged to do theſe things; and, admitting that a 
married man has a right to require his wife to repair his 
children's ſtockings, it cannot be expected that ſhe ſhould 
mend their ſhoes, for that is undoubtedly a maſculine em- 
ployment ; and the father of a family would find it very 
comfortable to be able by this means to fave his children 
from going barefooted. 'Theſe employments, in addition 
to the uſual ones of cleaning their own ſhoes, bruſhing 
their clothes, doing little offices for their maſter, cultivat- 
ing a garden, &c. if there be one belonging to the ſchool, 
added to aſſiduous attention to their taſks, would ſufficiently 
fill up time, and accuſtom youth to induſtry, which might 


eaſily be directed afterwards to other purſuits, 
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rity Schools in London. They ſhould alſo 
by turns do all the houſehold work belong: 


ing to the ſchool. Plain work is ſo evi- 


dently uſeful to women in general, but to 
the poor in particular, that no Charity Girl 
can be deemed properly educated who has not 


attained to a. tolerable proficiency at her 


needle ; and there. cannot be a want of this 
kind of work in Charity Schools which are 


upon a, ſmall ſcale, if each girl be required 
not only to ſpin her own clothing, knit her 


own ſtockings, and make and mend her own 


clothes; but alſo be allowed to work occa- 


fionally for other branches of the family, in 
order to eaſe her mother. But if a ſufficiency 


of work be not ſupplied by theſe means, 


Charity Girls migat contribute greatly to the 
comfort and conveniency of a neighbourhood 


by working for ſuch poor women as are 


obliged to go conſtantly to daily labour, or 
who cannot uſe a needle themſelyes.—It 
would be a great addition to the comforts of 
the indigent and neceſſitous if ladies would 
kindly furniſh materials, either old or new, 


to be made by Charity Girls into baby linen, 
or other articles of apparel, for them. Occu- 
pations of this kind, under the direction of a 
whe, N dlever 
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clever miſtreſs, would produce reciprocal be- 


nefits to thoſe who work and thoſe who re- 


ceive the fruits of their labour, for by theſe. 
means girls would be trained up not only in 
habits of induſtry, but of contrivance and 


economy. 


A great part of the buſineſ of religious 
inſtruction might be carried on while girls 
were thus occupied at their needles, if the 
miſtreſſes would read to them, and queſtion 
them; and if the generality of them learnt to 
write a tolerable hand, and to do common 
ſums in the four firſt rules of arithmetic, it 


would be quite ſufficient. 


In Schools of Induſtry the buſineſs of literary 
inſtruction may be contracted into a narrower 
compaſs. In the ſchool in. the pariſh of St. 
Mary-le-bone before referred to, (ſee page 
13) children, both boys and girls, attend the 


ſchool-rooms and working-rooms alternately. 


As this inſtitution is upon averyextenſivefeale, _ 
and already includes between 2 and 300 chil- 
dren, it is abſolutely neceſſary to have recourſe _ 
to manufactures for employment, for the 
teachers could not find time to attend to ſo ma- 
ny children employed in the ways I have re- 
commended for Charity Schools. —The boys 
here put heads upon pins, and cloſe ſhoes and 


boots intended for exportation. The girls 
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- ſpin wool for a blanket manufaQure, make 
- ſhirts, &c. for a warehouſe, ſpin flax for their 
own wear, and knit their own ſtockings. 
They are all taught to read, and ſome of them 


to write ſufficiently for the common nat 


poles of life. 


It has been calculated, that ads Eng- | 


land and Wales to contain ten thouſand pariſh- 
es, and that but ten perſons in every pariſh, 
one with another, were by tome method em- 
ployed who were idle before, then the whole 
number of perſons ſet to work would be one 
hundred thouſand ; and, if they work but 300 
days in a year, and one with another earned 


but a halfpenny a day, the produce of their 


labour would at the year's end amount to 
62, 500 pounds *. Surely this calculation is 
a moſt powerful recommendation of Schools 
of Induſtry; and Mr. Simon's pamphlet, be- 
fore referred to, furniſnes an unanſwerable ar- 
gument for the addition of a little learning, in 


the account he has there given of the extreme 


ignorance of the male felons in the ſix jails 
of London, Southwark, and ane 
taken May 11th, 1792. 


* See the Propoſal made by the Society for Projuoting 
"Chriſtian Knowledge to the Truſtees of Charity Schools, 


up _ annual report, for adding work to learning. 
Conlidering 
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Conſidering the extent and variety of _s 
manufactures of this country, one might 
ſuppoſe it would not be very difficult to pro- 
cure employment for boys in Parochial 
| Schools of Induſtry; and there is at this. 
| time an opening for the employment of 
many girls in wool-ſpinning, for a number 
| of hands have forſaken this occupation to 

ſpin for cotton works, the latter being moſt 

profitable to them. Children in a ſehool 
can ſpin for a lower price than thoſe per- 
ſons who have families to maintain. 
I ſhall here refer my readers to a Pamphlet 
written by the Reverend Mr. Bowyer, con- 
cerning the riſe and progreſs of a ſociety for 
the promotion of induſtry in the county of 
| Lincoln * ; the funds of which ariſe from 
| three ſources, viz. annual ſubſcriptions, li- 
mited to five ſhillings each; caſual benefac- 
tions; and parochial ſubſcriptions, limited 
'to the N of one per cent. on the laſt 
year's rate.” 

«© Upon taking a general average of the 
j profits of work done in the different ſchools 
under the direction of this Society, it is clearly. 


Sold in London by Meſſrs. Harriſon and Co. Book- 
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proved that 13 5 children between 11 and 12 
years of age, in the courſe of ten months, 
taken in the depth of the five preceding win- 
ters, earned the ſum of 680l. 3s. 3d. or half a 
crown a week each. This is excluſive of all 


the work done in the other months of thoſe 
years, excluſive of the work of ſuch ſpinners 


as were not expert enough to become candi- 


dates for certain prizes allotted for the re- 


ward of induſtry, and excluſive of work done 
in other pariſhes for which the ſpinners 
could claim nothing farther than the price of 
their labour.“ | 
This inſtitution has been conducted with 
ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs, that a manufac- 


ture for ſtuffs of a very fine texture is now 


completely carried on in a county where, a 
few years ago, the children in general were 
totally abandoned to idleneſs. 
The annual balls which have been given, 
firſt at Alford, and afterwards at Lincoln, 
in which the ladies appeared dreſſed in the 


ſtuff manufacture of the county, have been of 


ſingular ſervice to the undertaking, Some 
lady of high rank is uſually the patroneſs of 
theſe annual balls; and ſurely thoſe who will 
thus condeſcend to appear in the fleecy at- 


| 


| 


| (* 
tire of the humble cottager for the purpoſes 
of charity, might eaſily be prevailed upon 
to contribute towards the eſtabliſhment, of 
inſtitutions of a ſimilar nature in the n 
of their Town reſidences. | 

. I cannot quit the ſubject of Schools of In- 
duſtry without ſpeaking of one which is con- 
ducted with great ſucceſs in a retired village, 
without the aid of any manufacture what- 
ever. This uſeful eſtabliſhment is ſituated 
at Hartingfordbury, in the county of Hert- 
ford“ and took its riſe from a 18 
School in that place. 

The plan is this :—As the overplus of the 
Sunday School ſubſcription was not enough 
to ſupport a School of Induſtry, the parents 
of the children willingly agreed to pay three 
pence per week for each ſcholar. A ſmall 


ſum of money from the Sunday School fund 


was then laid out in purchaſing materials for 
various articles of clothing at the wholeſale 


* An account of this ſchool is given in a publication 
written by the ingenious projector of the plan; the title 
of it is, © Inſtructions for cutting out Apparel for the Poor, 
&c. With a preface, containing a plan for aſſiſting the 
parents vf poor children belonging to Sunday Schools, to 
clothe them, and other obſervations, It was originall) y ſold 
by Mr. Walter, ts: C 0. 


940 prices. 
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prices. Theſe materials were made up in 


the ſchools into clothing, which was after- - 
wards purchaſed by the parents, allowing 


them a deduction of one-fourth part of the 
prime coſt of each article. The apparel pur- 


chaſed by the pon in one > year was as 


follows ; 


36 Aprons, 49 caps, 11 gowns, 19 
handkerchiefs, 9 petticoats, 44 ſhifts, 39 
ſhirts, 48 pairs of ſtockings, 6 tippets, 69 
pairs of ſhoes, 2 ſuits of boys' clothes. The 
total coſt of this clothing was 331. 138. df. 
It was ſold for 251. 5s. 2d}. The ex- 
ape to the 9 2636 was 81. 4s. 8d}. 


In this ſchool, as. I have — atm 
the girls are employed alternately, one week 
in knitting, one week in making new ap- 


parel, and the third week in mending their 


own clothes, or thoſe of the family :—they 
are alſo taught to cut out and contrive the 
things they make. 

Having in a former publication 2 given 


my ſentiments reſpecting Sunday Schools, 1 


ſhall only fay at preſent, that repeated ex- 


* Entitled the Economy of Charity. 
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perience has fully confirmed my opinion of 
their efficacy. I ſhall now proceed to make 
ſome further obſervations upon the religious in- 
feruftion given in Charity Schools. | 

Notwithſtanding the plan is ftill in force 
which was originally concerted for the pur- 
poſe of giving the children“ educated by 
charity a comprehenſive knowledge of the 
principles of Chriſtianity, and to exerciſe. 
them betimes in the practice of piety ; it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the education of. 
children brought up in Charity Schools is in 
general very defective in theſe particulars. In 


order to diſcover from what cauſe the im- 


perfection proceeds, it will be proper to in- 
quire what is now the general mode of 
putting this plan in eee 1 
conceive to be this: 

The children, in moſt Charity Schools, are 


at firſt taught to read in a Spelling Book, the 


leſſons of which conſiſt chiefly of ſentences. 
collected from the ſcriptures, moſt of them in 
figurative language; as ſoon as they can read 
and ſpell a little, they are put into the New 
Teſtament, and when they have read this 
from beginning to end, they proceed to the 


T ® See Page 17. 
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Old Teſtament, and go through that in the 


ſame manner, without regard to any thing 
farther than improvement in the art of read- 


ing. They learn, by ſtated regular taſks, the 


columns of ſpelling in the: Spelling Book ; 
and in ſome ſchools they are taught Engliſh 
grammar, writing, and arithmetic. Once or 
twice a week the ſcholars are catechiſed, that 
is, they ſtand up in claſſes, and anſwer in 


rotation the queſtions in the Church Cate- 


chiſm, and explanations of it. They learn, 
perhaps, beſides, chapters, prayers, &c. by 
heart, and are ſometimes taught pſalmody. 


Fhey go to church twice every Sunday, and, 


where there is weekly duty performed, they 
attend alſo on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 


Holidays. When the ſcholars leave ſchool _ 


to go out into the world .as ſervants or ap- 
prentices, a Bible, Common Prayer Book, 
and Whole Duty of Man, are given to them; 


and it is ſuppoſed, from the years they have 


been at ſchool, they muſt neceſſarily be fur- 
niſned with a competent ſhare of Chriſtian 
knowledge to enable them to read with ad- 
vantage- and improvement as long as they 
live. FIT: 93 mol 
- How far the original plan of education an- 


Ei 1 ſwered 


6 
ſwered at the firſt introduction of Charity 
Schools, is not eaſy to determine at this diſ- 
tance of time; but, for ſeveral obvious rea- 
ſons, we may ſuppoſe that it was more effec- 
tual then than it is now; for it was very 
natural for thoſe whoſe zeal for the reformed 
religion led them. to eſtabliſh and endow 
theſe ſchools, to continue their zeal towards 
the objects of their benevolence, to give 
perſonal attendance, and to examine the chil- 
dren- themſelves, in order to ſee whether 


their deſign was properly executed. Add to 


this, that public catechiſing was much more 
generally practiſed in former times than it 


has been of late years, as a means of pre- 
ſerving the principles of orthodox Chriſtianity 


from corruption. So that, moſt probably; the 


children who were firſt received into Charity 


Schools had the benefit of more verbal in- 


ſtruction than thoſe who now fill their places: 


of courſe they were not left, as many of the 
latter are, to the diſcretion 'of teachers ill 
qualified to explain difficult - words and 


| Phrafes, and illuſtrate points of doctrine, 


which frequently require to be placed in a 
variety of lights to be accommodated t to the 
n of children. 


How 
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Ho the laudable cuſtom of catechiſing 
fell into ſuch diſuſe, I will not take upon 
me to ſay, It has been imputed to the un- 
willingneſs of the poor to ſend their chil- 
dren to be catechiſed; but ſurely this can- 
not be juſtly urged againſt the teachers in 
Charity Schools, who ought not to have a _ 
matter of ſuch moment left to their option. 
Ia many pariſhes the good old cuſtoms 
above mentioned are ſtill kept up through 
the piety and benevolence of the reſident 
miniſters and other truſtees, and a very ma- 
nifeſt difference is obſervable between the 
children educated under theſe advantages, 
and thoſe who have them not; yet I hope 
I may be allowed to ſay, without giving of- 
fence, that there is room for improvement 
upon the original plan, even when con- 
ducted with the greateſt zeal and attention; 
and that where theſe are wanting, and the 
teacher is deficient in knowledge or judg- 
ment, whatever means can be deviſed to 
ſupply the deficiency of verbal inſtruction, 
have a reaſonable claim to the conſideration 
of the patrons of the poor, and the friends of 
Chriſtianity, who cannot be inſenſible of the 


dangers to which the riſing generation 1s 
expoſed 
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expoſed in this e of controverſy and ink 
delity. | T; 
I would by no means with to make the 
children of the poor caſuifts in religion; but 
it ſurely is deſirable that they ſhould have 
as extenſive an acquaintance with its princi- 
ples as they have leiſure for acquiring; and 
of this thoſe who are put to Charity Schools 
have a conſiderable portion, few of them 
| having much manual employment. | 
Time is too valuable to be waſted or miſ⸗ 
applied, yet it is an undeniable fact that 
there is a conſiderable loſs of time and miſ- 
application of ſtudy in many of the Charity 
Schools which are liberally endowed, and where 
the courſe of inſtruction is profeſſedly very 
comprehenſive, as any one may convince 
himſelf by examining the children belonging 
to them. I am ſorry to reckon in the por- 
tion of ill ſpent time that which is paſſed 
by many in the houſe of God, but thoſe 
vho occaſionally attend on week days ſome 
of the churches, both in town and country, of 
which Charity Children form almoſt the whole 
of the congregation, have indiſputable proofs, 
from the irreverent behaviour of the boys 
and girls when the eye of the maſter or miſ- 
trels is not watching over them, and the 
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manner in which they inake the teſponſes, 
that they neither conſider where they ate, or 


what they go to church for; and yet it is 


more than probable, that theſe very children 
can repeat many paſſages of Scripture by heart, 
as well as the anſwers of the church cate- 
chilm, : and explanations of it, cke. 

In making theſe remarks, 1 do not mali 
to impute careleſſneſs or neglec? to the teach- 
ers; it is very likely they have done their 
duty to the beſt of their abilities: their ſeho- 
lars can read, WOE, and caſt accounts, and 
have learnt every thing uſually taught to 


| Charity Children; we muſt therefore ſeek 


another cauſe to which the deficiencies here 


pointed out are aſſignable.— I do not ſeruple 
to ſay that they are in a great meaſute to be 


aſcribed t . the prevailing method of exerciſing 
the memories of children in learning by rote 


leſſons greatly above their capacities, and 


ſuffering them to read without reflection, in- 
read of initiating them by ſuch imple in- 
ſtructions 4s would gradually unfold their un- 


derſtandings, and render their minds capable of 
receiving laſting impreſſions concerning things 


of the Utmoſt importance to their preſent and 
future happineſs. 


The generality of rel igious books, now uſed 
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in Charity Schools, have been written by men 


of deep erudition. Such authors, accuſtomed 


to read the works of the learned, and to 
| compoſe in elegant language themſelves, 
are apt to conclude that what is familiar to 
their own cultivated underſtandings muſt be 


univerſally intelligible; but it is far other- 
wiſe—the totally illiterate require previous 


inſtruction to prepare their minds for thoſe 


leſſons, which, however good and excellent, 
are almoſt as obſcure to thern as if they were 
written in a dead language. 


It requires perſonal experience in the em- 


ployment of teaching children of the lower 
claſſes of life, to enable any perſon to form an 


accurate judgment in reſpe& to what they are 
capable of underſtanding: of this experience 


I have had a conſiderable ſhare, having for 


| ſeveral years given regular attendance as | 
viſiter in Sunday Schools; I have alſo had fre- 
quent opportunities of examining children 


brought up in Charity Schools, and am con- 


vinced that the latter, in general, do little 
more than ſtore their memories with words 
and ſentences, or at beſt obtain a few crude 
15 ane notions of the great truths of 
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Chriſtianity, unleſs they are ſo fortunate. as 


to have very intelligent teachers to aſſiſt them 
in their ſtudies by verbal inſtructions, ſuited to 


their tender capacities; the number of whom 


is proportionably very ſmall, though ſuffici- 
ent to prove, by compariſon, that the books 


in general, uſe in Charity Schools'are not fully 


adequate to the end of conveying to young 


minds ſuch a thorough knowledge of the 


principles of religion as children ought to 
acquire in theſe ſchools, conſidering the time 


Which is s apparently devoted to the attainment 
of it. | 


I would not be ſaſpeRed of entertaining 5 
a With to ſee the valuable and condeſcending 


labours of | ſome of the firſt writers laid en- 


tirely aſide to make way for compoſitions 
unworthy of being compared with them. No! 


far humbler are my views; I only defire to 
ſee the works of the learned rendered effec- 
_ tual by means of books, in a more ſimple 


ſtile, which may gradually lead on to them. 
Of ſuch books my propoſed publications for 
the children of the poor will conſiſt; , and 1 
am much miſtaken, if the others will not be 
ſought with more earneſtneſs, and beſtowed 
wr more arantage, after the minds of the 
| ſcholars 


and our duty to our neighbour.” 
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ſcholars have been prepared for com proband: | 


ing their important contents. 

The project of forming a practical Sem 
of education for the children of the por 
has been long in my thoughts, and this i 18 
the ſecond effort I have made towards. the 
accompliſhment of it. The firſt conſiſted, of | 
the Sunday School Catecbiſt, and Sunday Scholar 5 


Manual; in which I attempted” to prove, 


in a familiar manner, e The certaiaty of 
Divine Revelation — The truth and authen- 


ticity of the Seriptures— To giye exalted 
ideas of the perſections of the ſupreme 
Being; and to fill up the outline of. religious | 
and moral duties, drawn with a moſt. maſſer- | 


ly hand in that part of the Church Cate- 
chiſm which relates, to our duty to God, 


1 


The works now offered to the SS are 


| not deſigned as a /zquel to thoſe, I here refer 


to, but as conſtituent parts of the Propoſed 


| plan of appropriate inſtruction for the poor, 


which begins with the firſt rudiments of 
ſchool tuition, and proceeds gradually to in- 
ſtructions ſuited to ſcholars in the higheſt 
claſſes, previouſly to their entrance into 


active life. In this ſyſtem the above books 


83 will 
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Vl be introduced, together with op of 


| various authors; 


Ihe articles which 1 purpoſe to furniſh 


| towards this courſe of appropriate inſtruc- 
2 tion are the following: | 


ror I. A SPELLING Book calculated for 


| Tale Schools, in two Parts. — Part I. 


Containing the Alphabet — Eaſy Leſſons 


and Stories of Boys and Girls, in words of | 
one ſyllable only. Part II. Conſiſting of 


Words divided into Syllables—Eafy Leſſons 
—Inftrutive Fables—Lefſons with Scrip- 
ture Names to prepare the ſcholar for read- | 
ing the Bible with fluency, Kc. 

II. Scripture Leſſons, extraded dem be 


hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament. 


III. Scfipture Leſſons Ton HE: New Fer. | 
tament. 5 | 
IV. Moral TaſttuBtions; collected from the 


Scriptures, ſuited to the practice of children 


and youth, to be committed to memory. 
V. Leſſons on the Liturgy, &c. 15 the 


Book of Common Prayer. 


VI. Exemplary Tales, calculated to pro- 
mote the practice of religion and virtue in 
the various occupations of humble life. 


VII. The Teacher $ Aſſiſtant, containing 
full 


„„ 
full direQjons for teaching, lecturing, and 
examining the children from day to day, *as 

they proceed through the foregoing books. | 
I , The Spelling Book, the Abridgment of 
Scripture Hiſtory, and two ſmall volumes of 
the Teacher's Aſſiſtant, are already publiſhed. | 

The following reaſons, added io the ob- 
ſervations already made upon the | books uſed 
in Charity S ools, will, I truſt, be admitted 
as a TA IR apology : for rhe undertaking. 5 

I am very ſenſible that there is already a | 
great variety. of Spelling Books, by means of 
which hundreds of children have been £ 


wg , - 


| taught to read and ſpell ſucceſsfully ; but [ 5 


do not know of one to which I could have 
adapted the inftryQion which i it was my de- 
ſign to give in the Teacher's A fans: this 
difficulty induced me to | compoſe a e 
93 myſelf. 

There is one article of it in particular 
which I have not met with in other Spelling | 
Books—Leſſons with Scripture Names, in- 
tended to prepare the children for reading | 
the Bible with fluency. [9s 

In reſpect to the Abridgment of the Old 
and New Teſtament, to be uſed by learners 
inſtead of the Bible itſelf, I ſubmit 1 it to the 
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judgment of the moſt experienced infirud- 
ors, whether children gain a competent 
knowledge, even of Scripture Hifory, much 
leſs of the Principles of Chriſtianity, by read- 


ing the entire contents of the ſacred writings 


without diſcrimination ? And whether ſuch | 


a method be not more likely to give them a 


diſtaſte for the Scriptures, than to excite in 


their minds a deſire to read and Rudy them 


to the end of their lives _R, | 
The Se iptures, among other 1 | 


which diſtinguiſh them from all the co 


ſitions of human art, and proye their ion 
original, have this remarkable one—that they 
are written to ſuit all ranks of people in the 
ſucceſſive ages of the world, and every indi- 
vidual of them 1n all the various circum- 
ſtances of human life; conſequently the whole 
of the ſacred writings cannot be deſigned by 
the great Author of them for the particular 
ſtudy of every perſon ; in every period of life, 
and in the various conditions or circum- 
ſtances in which each may, in the courſe of 
this earthly exiſtence, be placed.  _ 
The BiBLE is a moſt comprehenſive vo- 
Jume, and thoſe perſons whoſe faculties have 
been enlarged by the moſt liberal education, 


and 


G4 


and who have full leiſure to ſtudy its multi- 


farious contents, find numberleſs texts, and 
frequently whole paſſages, wrapped in im- 
penetrable obſcurity, from the cauſe above al- 


luded to; that they were peculiarly adapted 
to the circumſtances of generations that have . 


paſſed away, or of generations yet to come. Va- 


rious parts of ſcripture relating to the Jew= 
iſh conſtitution, are inſtances of the former; 


and among the latter may be reckoned ſuch 


prophecies as remain yet to be fulfilled. 
The great object in reading the inſpired 
writings certainly ought to be, to derive 


ſpiritual improvement from them; but can 


this be done to good effect by ignorant chil- 
dren reading it in the uſual way, either by 
themſelves or in a claſs? On the contrary, 


is it not a kind of profanation of the avord of : 


God, to make the ſacred volume a mere teach- 


| ing book, over which learners are to ſtammer / 


and blunder: to no good purpoſe ? for chil- 
dren cannot eafily learn by this practice, 


even to read with fluency and propriety, 
much leſs to reflect on the power, wiſdom, 


and goodneſs of God in the works of crea- 
tion, redemption, and providence. That 
it was the deſign of the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world, that children ſhould 
| 47 have 
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have an early acquaintance with his word, 


we may learn from the fcriptures them- | 
ſelves. The words which God has command- 


ed you, faid Moſes to the Iſraelites, ye 
ſhall lay up in your hearts; and ye ſhall teach 
them diligently unto your children*. Train up 
@ child in the way he ſbould go, ſaid the wiſeſt 


of men, and when he is old be will not depart 
From it; and the prophet Ifaiah ſays, hon 


Shall. be (the Loxp) teach knowledge? And 


whom fhall be ma be to wnderfland daucrrine 2 


Them that are EA oe Ow 7 


25 ous the bregft 7. 


But the fame prophet adds, Precept muſt he 
* precept, and line upon line; here à little and 
there à little; which plainly points aut to us 


chat religious knowledge ſhould be commu- 


nicated to the young and ignorant by degrees. 
How juſtly would that teacher be con- 
demned who ſhould ſet his pupil to read 


© _  Euclid's Elements before he knew even the 


firſt rule in arithmetic; and is it not equally 
unreaſonable to require children to go through 


the Scriptures, beginning with the New 


Teſtament too, before they know the finſt 
Principles of religion ? 8 


Deut. vi. 6. 4 Prov. xxvi. 6. tf. viii 9,10. 
To 


| 0:45: | 
To effect this ſomething appears to me to be 
wanting in a more familiar ſtile than the ex- 


cellent directions for a devout and decent be- 


haviour at public worſhip, which are uſually, - 
bound up with the Common Prayer Books, 
ſupplied to Charity Schools by the Society 
for the Propagation of Chriſtian knowledge: 
ſomething that will awaken attention to 
every ſentence of the ſervice. | 
The end propoſed by the. Moral Tales ; 
which I purpoſe to furniſh is to give the ſcho- 
lars a taſte for improving books, and a con- 
_ tempt for thoſe pernicious publications by . 
which they very often corrupt their minds. 
It now only remains to give ſome account 
of the Teacher's Afaſtant. The firſt volume 
of this work correſponds with the firſt part 
of the Charity School Spelling Book. It be- 
gins with inſtructions concerning the alpha - 
bet, and explains the leſſons as the children 
read them. To theſe inſtructions are added 
lectures interſperſed with queſtions. Some 
of theſe Lectures (being adapted to a Day 
School of Induſtry) are deſigned to make 
the ſcholars ſenſible of the bleſſing of a good 
education, the obligation they lay themſelves 
n * u gain admittance into a ſchool 


ſupported 


ö 
ſupported by charity, to keep punctually to 
the rules of it; the gratitude they owe to 
their benefactors; and the advantages of in- 
duſtry. The ſubſequent Lectures are in- 
tended for the uſe of Charity Schools of all 
denominations, be” _ n firſt . 


of Religion. | 
The ſecond a contains 3 


ſuited to Part II. of the Charity School 
Spelling Book. The Leflons with Scripture 
names are divided and accented, that the 
Teacher may be at no loſs in reſpect to di- 
viding or pronouncing them. Theſe inſtruc- 
tions are followed by another ſet of Lectures, 
interſperſed with Queſtions, upon the Divine 
Plan of Redemption ; by means of which the - 

_ ſcholars are conducted on a ſtep farther in 
Religious Knowledge. To theſe Lectures is 
added .an explanation of the Prayers and 
Hymns at the end of the Spelling Book. It 
is my intention to extend the Teacher's A/- 

; ſtant till it comprehends an explanation of 
every leſſon which the ſcholars read or learn 
by heart, in the books. prepared for their uſe. 
When the ſcholars ſhall have gone through 
the above books with the correſponding Lec- 
I hope they wil be able to ſearch the 
Scriptures 


e | 
| Scriptures themſelves, to underſtand Sermons, - - 
explanations of the Catechiſm, &c. and to im- 
prove their minds by reading the many ex- 
cellent books which have been written for 
their edification, in a ſuperior wie, by the 
learned. 

I have not a doubt but that in general all 
poſſible care is taken by the truſtees of Charity 
Schools in the choice of teachers, but though | 
ſome few of the latter have had a proper 

education, the majority of them are incapable 
of giving verbal inſtructions on religious ſub- 
jects. It is true that a moſt excellent plan has 
been laid down for them in Dr. Talbot's 
Chriſtian Schoolmaſter, but very few ate com- 
petent to the execution of it. In the Teachers 
Affiftant 1 aſpire to the honour of co-operating, 
with the pious author of this moſt judicious | 
and uſeful work, which I ſhall make uſe of as 
a direction to myſelf. My principal aim is to 
put maſters and miſtreſſes of Charity Schools 
into a method of giving that moral and reli- 


gious inſtruction which the deere author i 


adviſes. 
Nor will the courſe of inſtruction here pro- 
poſed appear too extenſive, I truſt, if it be con- 
| ſidered that the greateſt part of it is given in 
| 8 DS Ee = 
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the ſtile of familiar converſation; and will not 
occupy ſo much of the children's time as a 
more contracted courſe, in which they are re- 
quired to commit to memory the words of the 
explanations of the Catechiſm, Common | 
Prayer, &c. It is certainly proper they ſhould 
have ſome taſks of this nature ; but let me add, 
there are beſides memory other faculties in the 
mind, of even the meaneſt human creature, 
which require culture. 

Children admitted into Charity Schools have 
uſually ſeveral years tuition. —W hat a happy 
opportunity does this afford for imparting to 
them a perfect knowledge of the principles of 
_ Chriſtianity ! Surely rh children at leaſt may 
be. taught every part of that holy religion 
which was deſigned by the divine Author of 
it for the Poor as well as the RDR. There 
is no occaſion to. confine them to what are 
uſually called the oral paris of the ſcripture ; - 
neither is it in fact neceſſary to circumſcribe 
thoſe educated in Schools of Induſtry and Sunday 
Schools within ſuch narrow bounds. 

Faith is a general concern as well as mo- 
rality, for it is as plainly required in the New 
Teſtament. , Our blefled Lord called upon all 


kinds of people to Have Mel which he would 
not 
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not have done, if he had not known that all 
might have it who were willing to believe the 
revealed word of God. So far from deſiring 
that the myſteries of the goſpel revelation 
ſhould be withheld from the lower orders of 
people, our Saviour vouchſafed to inſtruct 
multitudes of them himſelf in the moſt ſublime - 
truths of his holy religion. — He told them 
without reſerve, that he was the Son of God 5 
that he Was one with the Father; that he 
ſhould lay down his life for mankind; that 
there is a Holy Ghoſt, who is alſo one with the 
Father and the Son; and manyother particulars: 
and he expreſsly enjoined his apoſtles to preach 
ibe goſpel to the poor. — He alſo; ſaid. to his diſ- 
eiples, Suffer: little children io come unto me, ans 
forbid them not; and one of his laſt injunctions 
to Peter was, Feed my lambs. All this the 


| Apoſtles did—freely they had received, and 


Freely they gave; not with a niggardly hand did 
they diſpenſe the bread of life, but with un- 
bounded liberality; the Spirit of God co-ope- 
rated with them, and the word multiplied like 
the loaves and fiſhes. From hence we may 
fully infer that the poor, in all ſuecceeding ages, 
.ought to be made acquainted, not merely with 
| fuch parts of ſcripture as relate to moral duties, 
| D 27 20, on 


| 0 30 „„ 
but with thoſe alſo which relate to Chr; Pics 

Faith; and childhood is the proper ſeaſon for 
| receiving the rudiments of religious know- 

_ ledge, as well as of other learning. 

I will venture to affert, from my own ex- 
perience, that it is as practicable to teach chil- 
dren every point of Chriſtian doctrine, as the 
plaineſt moral precept in either the Old or New 
Teſtament. The preſent ſtate of religion in 
this country calls loudly for the experiment; 
and where can it be made with more propriety 
than in Charity Schools? which were at firſt eſ- 
tabliſhed for the expreſs purpoſe of training the 

poor in the genuine principles of the reformed 
religion. If in former times it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to guard the riſing generation againſt the 
errors of popery, it is equally ſo now to for- 
tify young minds againſt falſe opinions of as 
fatal a tendency. In order to enforce what I 
have here aſſerted concerning Chriſtian Faith, 
I ſhall take the liberty of borrowing ſome of 
the powerful arguments of a learned prelate*, 
which, though addreſſed to the clergy of a par- 
ticular dioceſe, are of general application. 
To pretend that faith and practice are ſe- 


* See the preſent Biſhop of St. David's Charge to the 
Clergy of his Dioceſe i in the 2 1790. 
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parable. things (ſays the learned and pious, - 
author) is a groſs miſtake, or rather a manifeſt 
contradiction practical holineſs is the end; 
faitk is the means; and to ſuppoſe faith and 
practice ſeparable, is to ſuppoſe the end attain - 
able without the uſe of the means. The 8 
contrary-is the truth. The practice of religion 
will always thrive, in proportion as its docs. 
trines are generally underſtood. and firmly, rex, | 
cCeived; and the practice will degenerate and 

decay, in proportion as the dofrine ieee 54 

| ſtood and neglected. 4 TRENT, 
I am well aware, thar it * 1 — very 
much the faſhion to ſuppoſe a great want of 
capacity in the common people, to be carried 
any great length in religious knowledge, more 
than in the abſtruſe ſciences. That the world 
and all things in it had a Maker; that the 
Maker of the world made man, and gave him 
the life which he now enjoys; that he who firſt 
gave life, can at any tine reſtore it; that he 
can puniſh in a future life, crimes which he 
ſuffers to be committed with impunity in this; 
ſome of theſe firſt principles of religion the 
vulgar, it is ſuppoſed, may be brought 1 to com- 
prehend. But the peculiar doctrines of revela- 
tion, the Trinity of perſons 1 in the undivided 
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Sodhead, che sb of the ſecond n 
the expiation'of ſin by the Redeemer's ſuffer- 
ings, the efficacy"of his intercefſion, the myſ- 
terious commerce of the believer's ſoul with 
the divine Spirit—theſe orc are oppoſe to 

be far wing their reach. 

Ik this Wide rely ꝛhe bafe, the onion; 
of 'rmarikind would indeed be miſerable; aud 
tte proffer of merey in tlie goſpel little better 
than 4 mockery of theit woe. For the con- 
ſequeiice Would be, that the common people 
could never be carried beyond the firſt prin- 
Aples of & lat is called natural religion. Of the 
efficacy of Natural Religion as a rule of action, 
the World has had the” long experience of 
1600 years; for ſo much was the interval 
between tlie inſtitution of the Moſaic church 
and the publication of the Goſpel: During that 

interval certainly, if not from an earlier period, 
N atural Religion was left to try its powers on 
the heathen world. The reſult of the expe- 
riment is, that its powers are of no avail, 
Among the vulgar, Natural Religion never pro- 
duced any effect at all; among the learned 
much of it is to be found in their writings, 
little in their lives. But if this Natural Re» 
gion, a thing of no practical efflcacy, as ex- 
| : 3 
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periment has demonſtrated, be the utmalt, of. 
religion which the common. people can re- 
ceive; then is our preaching, vain, Chriſt died. 
in vain, and man muſt periſh, Bleſſed be 
God, the caſe is far otherwile.,, As we have | 
on the one ſide experimental proof of the 
infignificance of what is called Natural Re- : 
ligion; ſo on the other, in the ſucceſs. of the, 
firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, we, have, an 
experimental proof of the ſufficiency. of Re- 
vealed Religion to thoſe very ends, in whicl 
Natural Religion failed. In their ſucceſs. we 
have experimental proof, that there is nothing 
in the great myſtery of godlineſs, whichtheyul-. 
gar,. more than the learned, want capacity to 
apprehend; ſince upon the firſt preaching, of 
the Goſpel, the illiterate, the ſcorn of 
faical pride, who knew not the law, and were 
therefore deemed accurſed, were the firſt, to | 
underſtand, and to mee the Ain 5 
Doctrine. 
« Nor will this bean "Vinay ic; it be, con- 
fidered, that Religion and Science are very dif- 
ferent things, and the objects of different facul- 
ties. Science is the object of natural Reaſon. 3 
Religious Truth, of Faith, Faith, like the 
natural faculties, may be improved by ex- 
erciſe; but in its beginning it is unqueſtion- 
. „ 
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ably 4 diſtin gift of God. Were: it other- | 
_ wile the common people would be juſt as in- 
capable of receiving theſe principles of natu- 
ral religion, which are thought ſo ſimple, 
and ſo much within the reach of popular ap- 
prehenifion, as the higher myſteries of the 
Goſpel; for 1 ſcruple not to aſſert, that no 
proof can be more” ſubtle in its proceſs, or 
in its principles more abſtruſe, however juſt 
in its concluſions, than the arguments Which 
philoſophy furniſhes, of the being and attri- 
butes of God, and the immortality of the hu- 
man ſoul. By mere argument, therefore, 
addreſſed to their reaſon, no conviction could 
be wrought, in the minds of the common 
| people, of the very firſt principles of Religion. 
By Faith, their minds are opened to apprehend 
all that is revealed of the ſcheme of Redemp- 
tion, no leſs than the very firſt principles, the 
doct of a reſurrection, or the firſt creation 
of the world out of nothing.— A want of ca- 
pacity in theſe ſubjects, is a want of Faith; 
and the furmiſe of the want of Faith in the 
common people, more than in their betters, 
is ini truth a diſtruſt of God; as if he ſhould 
be wanting to his own work, and fail to give 
all men Faith to receive a diſcovery, made by 
SUP 4. Tot; „ his - 
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his expreſs. command, or rather by Himſelf, 
to all, of a ſcheme of r in W all 54 
intereſted. ag 

. The notion that 00 ah 4 watts 

are va ſame, generally as it has too long pre- 
vailed, needs no other confutation, but. what. 
will ſpontaneouſly ariſe from a juſt definition - 
of the terms. Religion in the practical part is 
a ſtudious conformity of our actions, our wills, 
5 and our appetites, to the revealed will of God, 
in pure regard to the divine authority, and to 
the relation, in which we ſtand to God, as 
diſcovered to us by revelation. Morality is a 


conformity of our actions to the relation in 


which we ſtand to each other in civil ſociety. 
Morality therefore comprehends ſome conſi- 
derable part, but a part only, of the duties of 
the ſecond table. Morality enjoins filial piety; 
it prohibits murder, adultery, theft, falſe 
witneſs, and thoſe inferior crimes, which for 
the like harm that in a leſs degree they bring 
to ſociety, or to the individual in ſociety, 
bear affinity to thoſe, as to the heads of ſo 
many different ſpecies. But does Morality ſay, 
Thou ſhalt not covet ? Does the control. of 
moral obligation reach the ſecret meditations 
of the mind, and the filent deſires of the 
heart? 
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Heart?! Does it impoſe reſtraint upon the ſen 
ſualiey of the imagination, and the private 
prurience of appetite? Like the Divine Law, 
does it extend to every ſecret energy of the 
mind, the will, and ithe appetite, and require 
the Obedience of the inner as well as the 
outer man? Again, doth Morality ſay, Th 
Iſbalt love thine enemies; thou ſhalt bleſs them 


«hat curſe; do good to them that perſecute? 


PDoth morality enjoin /orgrveneſs of injuries, 


' or "the groing , aims to the poor? Truly, 


"morality careth for none of theſe things, How . 
- ſmall a part then of ſocial. duty, of a Chriſtian's 
ſocial duty, is the utmoſt which Morality ex- 
acts; and how fatally are they miſled who 
are taught that mere Morality ſatisfies the 
Aa by which the Chriſtian ſhall be judged, . 
even in the inferior branch. | 

With the higher branch of y with 
the love of God, and of conſequence with 
the duties of the firſt table, Morality hath 
evidently no concern or connection. The 

worſhip which IL owe to God, is certainly no 
part of the duty Which I owe to man. It is 
indifferent to Morality, whether I worſhip 
one Goch or many. Morality is not offended 
if I worſhip graven images. Morality enjoins no 
e obſervance 
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obſcrvarice of one day in ſeven; no feaſtof faith 
m facramental rites upon the body and blood of 
the Redeemer. For Reaſon, from which Mo- 

rality derives her whole authority and infor- 
mation; Reaſon knows not, till ſhe has bee | 
taught by the lively oracles of God, that the 
Creator of the world is the ſole object of 
worſhip; ſhe knows of no prohibition of par- 
ticular modes of worſhip; ſhe knows no- 
thing of the creation of the world in ſeven 
days; nothing of redemption; nothing of the 
ſpiritual life, and the food brought down from 
Heaven for its ſuſtenance. Morality, there- . 
fore, having no better inſtructreſs than this 
' ignorant Reaſon, hath no ſenſe or knowledge 
of any part of that great branch of duty 
which comes under the general title of de- 
votion. Let me conjure you therefore, my 
brethren, to be cautious how you admit, much 


more how you propag gate, that delufive dan- _ 
gerous maxim, that morality is the ſum of prac- 5 


tical reli gion, leſt you place the totality and per- 
fection of the thing in a very inconſiderable 
part.” —So far the learned Prelate. 

I ſhall not preſume to add a word more 
upon the ſubject of religious inſtruction; the 
application of the excellent reaſoning here 
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produced, is ſufficiently, = 45h .Teachers 
of Charity Schools are the immediate ſubox- 
 dinates of the clergy; and it is their indiſpen- 
ſable duty to prepare their ſcholars for the ex- 
amination af their reſpective miniſters. The 
generality profeis and attempt to do ſo, but 
with how little ſucceſs I have endeavoured to 
ſhew, not with a view to injure, but to ſerve 
and aſſiſt them;—May: the bleſſing of the Al- 
mighty attend the labours of all who unite 
in ſo important a cauſe as that of ſpreading the 
e er- W — Poor! 
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III. Au AnntvenenT or Scrirrunt Hisrenv, confifting of Leſſons 
from the Ol D TxwramenTt. Price 229. Rt ee 
IV. An ABRIPGMEXT or run Nzy Trerauzxr, confiing of 
Leſſons compoſed from the Writings of the Fun ENAN GET 1877s. Price 18. 6d, 
V. Tun Taenzz's AsssTAN T. "Vol. I. and II. Price bound 7s. _ 


ö Booxs on THE Poo, formerly publiſhed by the ſame Author. At 


Tux Survart's FxirnD, an exemplary Tale, deſigned to enforce the re- 
ligious Inſtruction given at Sunday and other "Charity Schools, by pointing out 
the practical Application of them in a STATT or Stxvick. Fourth Edition. 
Price gd. or 88. per Dozen. | | Lak | uo 

Tus Two Faure, 4 Seque/ to the above; defigned to promote the re- 
ligious Obſervance of the SaZATA Dar, and the Practice of e 
towards Mankind and the Anima! Creation. Third Edition. Price gd. or 88. 
per Dosen. | | | 1 1 

Tax Sunvay Senor CArxents v, conſiſting of LxcTutxs and Quas- 
rotes for the Uſe of Visi Tons and Txacutrs. Price 28, bound, _ 

Tur Synvay Scxotan's Manvar, containing the LE c TEG with, 
SoxreTVUrE Proves, and no QuesTIONS, Price Is. . 2 7 

Tun Famtty MAcAziNE, confiſting of Sermons abridged from eminent 
Authors, and a few original ones. PxayYzzs for Families and private Per- 


" ſons, Hymns.” EssA vs on moral and religi&os Subjects. Morxar Taiz, 


in the Style of the Twe Farmers, and a Variety of other Articles, This 
Work was compoſed with a View to counteract the pernicious Tendeacy of 
thoſe immoral Books, which have been circulated of late Years among the in- 
ferior Claſſes 42 to the Obſtruction of their Improvement in Religion and 
Morality. The Family Magazine conſiſts of Three Volumes, Price half bound 
10s, 6d, or may be had in Numbers, weelly or monthly, Price 6d. each, | 
Sunvay Schoof Dratocves, being an Abridgment of a Work originally 
Written by M. P. Price 3d. | | 
APLan ror PROMOTING THE RxLliGlous OnstavANCEs of TAE Sa- 
BATH Day. To which is added a Friend! Remonſtrance, addreſſed to the Poor, 


Plan has been tried for Three Years in a populous Pariſh, with the happieſt ſuc- 
ceſs. The RzMoNsTRANCE may be had ſeparate, Price 3d. © 


Books for "Schralr and. Families, by the ſame Author... 


2. A Little Spelling Book fir Tong Children. © Fourth Edition. Price 6d. 
au you Lefſons, a' Supplement to the Spelling Book. Third Edition. 

rice 6d. | ; 
3. Thirty-two Piints of Scripture Hiſtory from the Old Teflament. Price, on. 
+ to hang up in Nurſeries, &c. 15. 6d.—/1n_ ſheets 24.—5 red bake” 
18. 20. 0 1 N ; 

A Deſcription of the above, contained in a' Set of Eaſy Leſſons. Pice, i 
marble Papers 6d.-in red leather 20d. 1 | 2 
4 4+ 1 


xty-four Prints, taken from the New Teſtament, with a Deſcription 


of them, at double the price of the laſt Article. 
3 An Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. Seventh Edition. Price 
und a2. 


6. Fabulous Hiſtories, defigned to teach the proper Treatm Animals. 
Fourth Edition. Pries c ubd 28. ; 2 Fe | 


7. Sixty-four Prints of Ancient Hi with 2 
prices as che fourth Article, | ſtory, with Deſcriptions, at the ſame | 
„„ | py, 9. Sixty-four 
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: Price 35+ 8d. ſewed, or 58. 8d. bound in red leather. 156 


comprehenſive Study of the excellent Form of Public Worſhip eſtabliſhed in 
4. SACRED, HISTORY, feed eee 8 of dbe Old 4nd Ne 


Basis for» Scboali, Families, Se. 
9- Sixty · four Prints of Engliſh Hiſtory, with two. Volumes of Deſcriptions. 


10. A Comment on Dr. Watts's Divine Songs for Children, ſuited to the 
original Work (not to the altered Edition). Price 6d. e 2 WS 251 
11. An Attempt to Familiarize the Catechiſm of the Church of England. 
Price 18. 6d. bound in canvas, This Book is: particularly defigned as a Scho 


N 


Deo for nung Ladies and. Gentlemen. 


12. An Explanattion of the Office for the Public Baptiſm-of Infants, and of 
the Order of Confirmation of ſuch as are come to. Years of. Diſcretion, defigned 


as a Preparative for the Ratification of the Baptiſmal Vow. Price 18. 
13. A Companion to the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 


containing à practical Comment upon the Liturgy and the Colle#s, Epiftles and 


Goſpels, for every Sunday and Holiday throughout the Vear. Price 45. bound. 
It is hoped that this Work, though - principally intended as a; School Boot for 
young Perſons in the higher: and middling Claſſes of Life, will be found uſeful: 
and fatisfaQtory to ſuch Perſons of riper Years, as have not Leiſure for a more 


this Kingdom. 


Teſtament, with Annotations and Reffections; in Six Volumes. Second Edition. 
Price 188. ſewed, 2 18, bound in ſheep, or 248. bound in calf lettered, -- . - 
This Work is executed on a peculiar Plan, and was compoſed with a View of 
exciting in young. Minds an early Taſte, for Divine Subjects, and of forniſbipg 
thoſe of maturer Years, whoſe £ducation has been neglected in reſpect to re- 


: 45 zous. Inflruftion, or who have not Leiſere for the Works of more vu 


prmentators, with an eaſy Guide to the moſt eſſential Branch of Knowledge. 
The Hiſtorical Events which in the Sacred Volume are iptermixed with a 
Variety of other Matter, are here cellekted and. regularly arranged; the Old and 
New Teſlament are connected agreeably to the be Authorities;z, many Paſſages / 
of the Prophetic Writings and of. the Pſalms-of David are introduced into the 
reſpectire Parts of the Hiftory,.to which they relate; and the whole illuſtrated 
with Annotations at the End of every Section, and RefleQions calculated to 
accuſtom the Mind to dwell with Reverence on every Portion of Scripture, .to - 
conſider what general Inſirufions each contains, and how to apply them to par- 
titular Practice. 9 5 94 ; * 

15. The Occonomy of Charity, or an Acdreſs to Ladies, concerning Sunday 
Schools, &c. Price 28. 6d. ſewed. N. B. This Work is at preſent out of 
Print, but a new Edition will be publiſhed with Improvements. Any Commu- 
nications TeſpeQing Charitable Inſtituttons, ſucceſsfully, conducted, will be 
thankfully received by the Author, 
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16. An Attempt to familiarize the Catechiſm. of the Church of England, 
e for the Examination of the Scholars, into whoſe Ha the 
Ploventh Article of this Catalogue is put. Price 3. 62 82117 \ 
17. An Explanation of the Office for Public Baptiſm, of Infants, and of the 
Order of Confirmation of ſuch as are of riper Years, with Queſtions as above, 
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being a Counterpart to the Twelfth Article. Price as. l : JE 
18. A Companion to the Book, of Common Prayer, with Queſtions as above, 

in Ttoo Volumes. Price 88. being a Counterpart to the Thirteenth Articles * 
N. B. In theſe Works the Author has been at great Pains to facilitate the : 

Taſk of teaching the Principles of Chriſtianity as a regular Branch of Education 

in Schools and Families ; and ſhe truſts her Endeavours to lend Aſſiſt ance in 

16 momentous a Concern, will gain the Attention of ſuch Parents, Governeſſe:, | 


c. as are defirous of training Young: Chriſtians in the Knowledge and Practice 


of Chriſtianity, according to the Teners of the Church of Eggland. ö * 


The above Books are ſold by Meſſfre. T. Lonzman; G. G. J. and J. Robinſon, 
Parernoſter-Row; J. Johnſon, J. and C. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- . 
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